The Post- War Scene,
Reading MacLeish's lyrics, one feels, as with few poets, that
the words are the shape of his own life, not in the sense of
being strict autobiography, but in having caught the smells,
the sounds, the savours, die quality of experience, that make
his life dear to him, and its flowing away scarcely to be
borne.
Conquistador is a superb record of a lost world, and techni-
cally of interest as a fine example of terza rima in English.
The skilful use of assonance and of unexpected feminine end-
ings saves it from monotony. The narrative is fascinating
because the poet has so well realized what the conquest meant
physically to the men who discovered and ruined that alien
civilization. If the poem lacks something, it is a deeper motive
than that supplied by the poet-historian: a central theme, a
myth.
MacLeish has suggested that the experience of the Spanish
conquerors has been paralleled in our own time by cthe genera-
tion of men who have moved into and explored and con-
quered and debauched the unknown world of modern technics',
but while the idea of this parallel may have helped him to
make the poem a living thing, it has not transpired in the work
itself, which therefore remains a smaller and less significant
performance than it might otherwise be. There is abundant
evidence in the body of his work that he feels the lack of the
central unifying force that the older poets found in Church or
State. He cannot be considered a regionalist, but his evocations
of his native background in American Letter', no less than his
praise of his country in his too much maligned Frescoes For
Mr. Rockefeller's City^ offer testimony to his need for estab-
lishing himself in a place ample enough to afford him a
spiritual as well as a physical home* He is incapable of the
exuberance of that dying veteran, Ernest Walsh, writing in
exile, how as he walked down the aisle toward the altar